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~ MECHANICS’ STATE CONVENTION. 


(Concluded.) 

Mr. Grout pointed out some of the good effects of 
the law of last winter, and though he admitted that 
they were few, yet it was better than nothing, much 
more than had been accomplished. 

The mechanics, by concert and associate action, 
might send such men to the legislature as would do 
their duty, were they so disposed. They must and 
should exercise their power, or seek for redress in 
yain. It is only by adopting the same weapons used 
by our antagonists that we shall effect our object. 

e must meet them on their own grounds and turn 
their own missiles against them. Let the mechanics, 
previous to the coming fall election, fix upon honest 
and capable men, before the regular candidates are 
nominated, and prepare to support them. The par- 
ties must then come to the candidates of the mecha- 
nics, or lose their own. This is the only way. The 
laborer must now step out boldly, and select his own 
men, nor rely upon the heartless promises of politi- 
cians. They must come from the body of the mecha- 
nics; if they do not, reject them. The mechanics 
must boldly lead the way, and let the politicians 
bring > the rear. 

Mr. Whitney said that the wedge had been entered, 
and we must back it up by strong and powerful 
blows. We had got an inch and now let us take an 
ell, for it is our right. 

Mr. Crandall said he did not know how the laws 
were executed, but there must be some fraud at the 
prisons. He hoped this matter might be inquired in. 
to. That the mechanics were one third of the popu- 
lation, and should at least have one third of the con- 
sideration of our lawgivers. 

The resolution was then laid on the table for fur- 
ther consideration. r 

Mr. Whitney then offered the following resolution: 

Whereas, The legislatare of this state, at its regular session of 
the current urther exemption 
hold ree Lael pees is oy ety and sale = — 
tion; and whereas, the legislature at its presentextra session have 
manifested reconsider or entirely repeal the above 
mentioned law, therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to draft are- 
monstrence against the repeal of said law, to be presented to the 
— at its present session, and report the same to this asso- 





Mr. W. said that the law of last winter was passed 
by no particular party, and he was sorry io see the 
movement of the legislature at this extra session. 
He hoped the association would act upon this subject. 

Some objection having been made to the reception 
of this resolution, on the ground that it did not come 
Within the action of the convention, Mr. True rose 
and said that it did come within the action of the as- 
sociation. They had met here to consider measures 
relating to the benefit of the mechanics, and in his 
opinion this measure involved their dearest interests. 

t was not a party question, neither had it ever been; 
and he could not discover how it should be considered 
assuch. He believed it was a proper subject for the 
consideration of the convention. 

Mr. Greig maintained the same ground. The state 
had degraded itself into a ruinous competition with 
the mechanics, and after driving them into poverty, 
they were now attempting to ruin him entirely, by 
taking away his only hope. The law of last winter 
afforded a partial relief, for it left him some small 
means for the support of himself and family, and now 
the rum seller and monopolist would strike away the 
last prop, and resign him to irretrievable ruin, He 
hoped this resolution would be adopted. 

After some conversation the resolution was laid on 
the table for further consideration. 

The meeting then acjourned till the next day, 
(Ist Sept.,) at 10 o’clock A, M. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

The association met according to adjournment. 

After the proceedings of the previous day had been 
read and approved, the committee of five, to which 
was referred the report of the publishing committee, 
Presented the following report and resolutions, which 
Were adopted : 

The special committec to whom was referred the re 


] of the 
Committee on the establishment of a paper to sustain 


interest 


of mechanics, and to whom was referred the resolutions relative 
thereto, beg leave respectfully to report: 

That they have taken the whole subject into deliberate conside- 
ration. They besitate not to say that few papers have been esta- 
blished in this state with such small means, under such embar- 
rassing circumstances, whichy bave in so short a time done them- 
selves and conductors so much ye or pee ple t 
to its instructive and high character. 
committee have no hesitation to say that should the mechanics and 
workingmen suffer this paper to fail for want of their support they 
will deserve to experience all the evils they have so | endured 
as aciass, In this movement to sustain a paper that will advance 
our particular interests, we are countenanced by the example of 
other classes of the community. The merchant bas bis Journal 
of Commerce, the physician bis Journal of Medicine, his Censor 
and Lancet, the lawyer his Law P and Law Journal, the 
farmer his Agriculturist and Cultivator, with many others that 
might be named. These are all more or less aided y mechanics 
also, but the several interests they separately advocate stick to 
them as to their right arm; and shall mechanics be less tenacious 
of their distinct interests than other portions of our fellow citizens, 
(whom we for their vigilance in taking care of their own 
affairs, in their own way,) nor would we wish it otherwise, 
rather urge their example as an incentive for our actions with 

t to our own irs. The committee are satisfied that 
should all those who are able among the 170,000 mechanics of our 
state, come out decidedly to the support of the New York State 
Mechanic; a very few years will lapse before this paper will attain 
a character for usefulness equal to any in the state or county 
and will be a medium of communication from gee perties of 
mechanic community to the other, as well as a family reading pa- 
per of instraction, to the young mechonic amdt-other youth that 
will be sought for in vain from any other quarter; should such 
support be given it is believed the price of the paper may be 
fixed at one doilar; at the present price, 81,50, it is this year a 
I concern to the publisher. Will the mechanics let this state 
of thi continue? the committee trust they will pot. 

They leave to offer the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the New York State Mechanic is a paper 
eminently deserving the countenance and support of every mecha- 
nic, manufacturer and worki of the state, and if permitted 
to cease, for the want of such support, it will be a reflection on 
their good sense, and will lower mechanic reputation for dis— 
cernment below that of any otber portion or the community. 

Resolved, That it be urged upon the ‘aechanics iv the country 
towns and villages of this state to t-se immediate measures to 
torm themselves into associations, as provided for by the constitu- 
tion of this state association, and that they also obtain subscribers 
to this paper, and transmit their names to the corresponding secre- 
tary, at Albany, as soon as possible thereafter. 

“The resolutions referred to them they beg to return to the asso- 

ciation for its action thereon. 

All which is respectfully submitted 

JOSEPH SIMPSON. 
HENRY CRANDALL, 
BENJ. GREIG, 
B. H. BOYNTON, 
AMAZIAH WHITNEY. 

Mr. Simpson said, with regard to the latter resolu- 
tion, it was of much importance. He stated the ne- 
cessity of supporting a paper for the benefit of me- 
chanics. He detailed the good results that would 
flow from an extensive circulation among the younger 
classes; the young mechanic and the mechanic’s fa- 
mily. He urged that the talents of the mechanics 
should be called forth through this paper. He there- 
fore >pproved of the resolution. 

Mc. Hanna urged the plan of association among 
mechanics. Let the class be elevated and they would 
not be compelled to come as petitioners to the halls 
of legislation. To effect perfect independence the 
young among us, must be made acquainted with 
their own strength. He stated that among the me- 
chanics of the state there was as much talent as in 
any other class; it required - the festering hand 
of the democracy of numbers to bring this talent into 
action. Since the spirit of liberty first shed its influ- 
ence upon our soil, the laborers had been rising by 
slow but certain degrees. This advancement should 
not now beretarded. Associate action would further 
the glorious rise among this long degraded and down 
trodden class. Knowledge is power, and to gain and 
disseminate knowledge should be our first object. 
He approved of the resolution. 

Mr. Whitney said it had been hinted that the me- 
chanics were degraded. He felt that it was too true, 
but it was sitisfactory to mark the advancement of 
the class. Much had been achieved, In our city 
and state associations of young men, mechanics occu- 
pied the presidential chairs. He was glad that it was 
so: it was the day star that heralded a bright and 
glorious day. He coincided in the sentiments con- 
veyed in the resolution, and maintained that associate 
action was the first and in fact the only means where- 
by to effect this end. 

Mr. True said that it was a lamentable fact that 
associations were so few. It was this that retarded 








the advancement of mechanics. He hoped that by 





means of the paper spoken of in the resolution we 
should accomplish these effects, as well as those af- 
fecting their mental and moral improvement. Me: 
chanics would do well to furnish articles for the pa 
per, facts, statistics, &c. &c., and make it, as it aught 
to be, emphatically a mechanics’ paper. But the 
great difficulty with our organization was, that it was 
not complete ; they did not act together, and their in- 
dividual efforts were of no ayail. 

Mr. T. adverted to the melancholy condition of the 
mechanics of England, and he took it upon himself to 
assert boldly that it was because they were not united 
in opposing the grinding exactions of the soi disant 
higher classes. Suffering and degraded as they were 
still they had no press to assert and maintain their 
rights, and what was the conseyuence? He would 
answer the question—it was too well known to be, 


bat | the want of organization among themselves, to have 


their interests properly represented, and a want of 
proper information upon subjects of such vital inte- 
rests to them. Among the mass of operatives, that 
could allow such a crisis to arrive, or such a condition 
to remain for a single day, without shaking their 
proud government to its base, and the intimate con- 
nections of the two countries brought much of the 
prejudices and character of their operatives among 
us, which it was due the free mechanics of this coun- 
try to correct. 

He urged that the association of mechanics through- 
out the state and country, with proper organs of com- 
munication, like our paper, and men of such practi- 
cal experience, research and ability as its editor, to 
conduct them, was the surest, quickest and thorough- 
est mode of doing it. 

Mr. T. showed that the paper was now so far esta- 
blished that a proper exertion upon the part of the 
association would ensure its permanence. He again 
prone that mechanics should contribute to its co- 

umns. 

Mr. Simpson said that the mechanics were first to 
establish the present popular lecture system, and in 
fact have always been the first to take the lead in ori- 
ginating these useful institutions, and he hoped some 
means would be adopted to follow them up, actively 
and energetically. 

A motion was then made to appoint a committee ot 
five to prepare an address and resolutions expressiv< 
of the sense of this association. Messrs. Swackham- 
mer, Hanna, Huntington, Greig and Boynton, were 
appointed this committee, 

Mr. Greig then presented the following resolution 

Resolved, That a committee of five be 
the best plan for organizing the entire He ape rvphen eo de, “rr 
the state, if not into a political body, in name, at least into a “bod: 
politic’ or social, so as hereafter to ensure their united action up- 
iw questions i ir interest, individually and collect- 

Mr. G. continued, being myself a plain mechanic, 
and representing a class of plain men in the western 
part of the state, I feel a diffidence in attempting tc 
address this enlightened body. Should my opinions 
appear to this honorable convention as crude and dis- 
ordered in their arrangement, or heterodox in dy om 
ple, then let abler heads correct, or “ repudiate” them 
altogether. Nevertheless, I desire a candid conside- 
ration of my views. 

From considerable observation and pin ng and 
a study of some twenty years on the subject, I have 
arrived to the following conclusions in regard to the 





hb 
ing their 


mechanics of America. First, that not being heredi- 
tary in their several trades like those of the old world, 
they are nota fixed and permanent class, and con- 


sequently do not feel interested in the welfare in par- 
ticular of their order, I would not recomm the 
hereditary principle, because genius and skill are not 
always hereditary qualities; yet as there are evils in 
our system, some plan must be devised to eradicate 
them. The peculiar institutions of our country, fos- 
ter to an inordinate degree, ambition, —en and 
a continual desire to rise above the itions in 
which we were born; these, carried to their utmost 
extension, and overaction for the last few years, have 
brought us as a people to the bankrupt condition that 
the nation isnow in. Our institutions are better than 
most of those beyond the Atlantic. They are not 





faultless however; there are evils here too, and 
something must be done to remedy them. Every in- 
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are by their ‘‘hired man”—the capitalists 

taken to “‘bossing” all mechanical trades, while the 
practical mechanic has become a journeyman subject 
to be discharged at every pretended ‘“miff” of his 
purse proud emp: , to make room for a uate 


of -Sing or A or for an emigrant from op- 
pressed Europe, who, poor fellow, often engages 


A 
the sun.” Something must be done to check them, 
or we asa body must take to Oregon and the plough. 

From these and similar causes has been brought 
into existence that insulting, and to us, ading 
system of elevating tothe honest and honorable ranks 
of American mechanics the felons of our penitentia- 
ries. This last and most insufferable grievance we 
have made a matter of appeal to our legislature more 
than once, and some partial action has been had on 
the subject, and I blieve that one of the principal 
objects of this convention is to ask our public ser- 
vants these ions: ‘Gentlemen, do you mean to 
ave you heard our appeals and do not 
understand them? Are we so lowa class as to be 
beneath your consideration? Is THERE JUSTICE IN 
ovr cause? Shall this our particular and reasonable 
demand be granted at the next session? or shall we 
“socialize” our entire body, and organize our whole 
strength, and send those to yy, & majority at 
least, who for once in the period of our national his- 
a hy islate for the whole e? 

ir. President, other and vital ests for the me- 

chanics of the empire state have been and will be 

discussed in this house by those far more capable of 
ng our cause than myself. 

Now sir, ' offer in addition to this resolution, my 
humble opinion, that if thorough and spirited action 
is had, and the proper means put in requisition in 
this matter, that our cause will advance! That the 
stupid and indifferent day laborer, who has been 
brought down to that stolid indifference by care and 
toil, will arouse from his slumber and come to our aid. 
Striking hands with us at the “‘polls” if necessary. 
Every honorable man, of whatever condition of life, 
will strike for our cause when their attention is once 
called to the subject of our wrongs—aye, and of our 
one also. That portion of our craft and calling 

are under the eful influence of a petty spe- 
ctlation in Auburn and Sing-Sing manufactories— 
who to my knowledge (as far as it extends) are the 
en to this convention and our cause, will ere 
long look down with the shame of the grog-seller, be- 
ing equally, meanly guilty—aye, and convicted of the 
guilt too of trafficing in that which robs their brother 
of his — earnings—and his life ! 

Mr. Greig then offered the following resolution, 
which was referred to the committee on organization: 
(This committee is given above.) 


Resolved, That it shall be the daty of every officer of this as- 
sociation to use his utmost influence to xtend the circulation of 
the New York State Mechanic, and that every such officer shall 
be considered as an agent to collect and transmit monies and pro- 
cure subscriptions for said paper. Further, that it shall be Ais 
duty to extend its circulation in e ee ee 
qoeuve the publisher from lonees by dh agenta, and that the 
mechanics of this state be requested to pay over to such officers, 
to be forwarded to the publisher of said paper. 


Mr. Whitney then offered the following resolution 
which was referred to the committee on address and 
resolutions: 


Ss 


Resolved, Sint Gove boo comnten of feur appointed by this 
association, whose dut i to interrogate the candidates 
@ Rominated for state officers to be elected at the fall 


Mr. Grout then offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in order to maintain the integrity of our b- 
Read testiilons we Wl daver conne to ebversts dhe tmgesve- 
ea ea Gate very cnetieem hel wake 
them receptach: of the children of the rich as well as 
the poor, of the high as well as the , that they may form one 


common level, from whieh the rising generation may, with equal 
chances of success, start in the pursuit of virtue and happiness, of 
usefulness and fame. 


Mr. Grout followed with an able and elegant ad- 
dress on this subject, which we regret we are not able 
to t. 

letter was then received and read from one of 
the vice presidents, Mr. O. G. Steele, of Buffalo. 
 , convention then adjourned to meet at 4 o’clock 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The convention met, pursuant to adjournment, at 
4 o’clock P. M. 





The committee on nominations presented a report, 
which was accepted and laid on the table for further 


The committee on organization presented a report 
proposing several amendments to the constitution: 


beg leave respectfully to report: 
That have giventhe subject the most careful consideration 
that their time would and that io formance of 
hag Be heel conte constitution of this association, 
made several amendments thereto, and, as , present it to 
the association as constituting the best }lan of organization which 
ag Sate Seas Set wee. 
following ere the amendments 


second paper). Iso, strike out the word 
“fifty,” in of second part of said 2d Art., and insert 


assembly from such county. 
Add Ant. 7, This association at fom by vote, —— 
members, such persons to have no 


BENJAMIN GREIG, Cb’n. 
PAUL GROUT, 


. C. TR 
ISRAEL HUNTINGTON. 


The amendments were unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. True presented the following resolutions, which 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That the secretary of this association be directed to 
subscribe for, ard draw upon the treasurer for the payment of 
such subscription, at one dollar per copy, of the New York State 
Mechanic, for member of this association who shall have paid 
the constitutional dues of two dollars, to the treasury thereof, if 
living without the city of Albany, so as to receive paper by 
mail, and if living in this city a ao paper by carrier, 
that the secretary draw upon the treasurer for the payment of one 
dollar upon his subscription to the paper, to be paid to the pub- 
lisher thereof, upon account of the psper, and that the treasurer 
pay such draft. 

‘Also, Resolved, That the secretary be directed to subscribe for 
the paper at the same rate, (81 per copy,) for any person or per- 
sons who shall be members of any o association of me- 
chanics, upon the attestation of his membership by the officers of 
such association, 
copy desired, free of expense, publisher assenting hereto. 

Mr. True then offered the following resolution : 


committee have the privilege of 
rom the New York State Mecha- 


nic to the Artisan and New York State Mi , at the expiration 
of the present volume. 

Mr. Baldwin called up his resolution offered yes- 
terday. 


Mr. Starr said he had experienced many of the 
evils of the state prison system. He could name in- 
dividuals within his own personal knowledge who 
had been wholly ruined by the effects of this system. 
He thought, in order to effect the objects contemplat- 
ed by the resolution, the mechanics should go back to 
their own ranks in order to eradicate the evils. He 
thought that the sympathy of the public was on the 
wrong side. Their philanthropy would lead them to 
inflict misery upon the laborer in order to ameliorate 
the condition of criminals. This sympathy was on 
the wrong side of the house. 

But the repeal of this evil would not raise the me- 
chanics to the elevation they so justly claim. Moral 
worth was the only standard to jud.e of man’s eleva- 
tion. The intelligence of mechanics will fix their sta- 
tion. The mechanics must first learn to respect 
themselves, and the world will soon learn to respect 
them. The paper, too, would furnish another great 
lever in accomplishing this object. This seemed to 
offer the most ready means, for no influence was so 
great as that of a well conducted press. 

Mr. Whitney wished to strike at the root of the 
evil, and therefore was in favor of interrogating all 
candidates for office, for he believed that much evil 
resulted from the nonfulfilment of the laws enacted 
for the benefit of the mechanics. He thought that 
there had been a gross delinquency on the part of 
Gov. Marcy as well as Gov. Seward, in the discharge 
of their executive dutics. He thought if they had 
discharged these fully at least part of the evils under 
which the mechanics had labored would have been 
avoided. 

Mr. SwacxHamer from the committee appointed 
to prepare an address and resolutions expressive of 
the sense of the convention, reported the following, 
which was adopted. 


Fevvow Citizens : 
We will not address ourselves to you as mechanics, but as 
members of the samc common family; having one common 


and the receipt of the sum of one dollar for each done 





in- | third, 





w 'y paralyzed, and their influence sought to 

destroyed? Is it use they are unwilling to bear ther panes 

he burdens of government? Is it because they are slow in the 

discharge of their duty, when the stability of our institutions ary 

threatened? Is it because they are found in the rear ranks whes 

foreign foes invade our soil? We answer, no. All history, ali 
=< 


2 





| experience, responds ne. Were the h 


sufieriug that must overwhelm all. Let him cease his v 

and the fabric of our institntions, the pride of our 
must cramble to the earth. Let him refuse when bis country 
calls, and the invading foe finds but little ition ; liberty is 
ee al oars re ane Ge Eeee wpe ic is no longer the 


glory of freemen. 
We hold that the merchant, the ulturist, the mechanic an 
we | being of this republic, 


labors but for a short time, who could describe the rica 


— ee ten 
jaw that deprives one of these classes of the enjoyment of their 
just rights, detracts from the character of all, and the enactment 
that one injures all; for all are Americans, and as such 
suffer when the honor of their country is tarnished by the op 
pression of either. This being so, we appeal to onr brethren of 
every politic al party, of every religious denomination, and of e. 
FF, soceeee, to contest in restoring to us cur viclsted rights, 

it require any argument to prove that mechanics have 
had, and con See ae ee nn Gene 
operation of the prison system of 
will not insult the uuderstanding of an enlightened pu 
tempting to prove this. o i 
ject home to the conscience of every man, we 
what would you think were the state to say, that 
no matter what their former occupation may have been, 
have served out their five or seven pase Pa 
turned » gt p exclusively, with the uring appellation 
merchant, ever after, while out of prison, to associate wih 
your family, and waenaeer on cupeetaney eccurs, like the adder, 
the enemy of our race, ready to sting the ‘a Gem peebn 
And again and again, when the same convict is brought up 
ed with crime, which is generally uvtil the end of his days, 
300 be willing to have it ge forth to the world, thet your 
ohn Doe, , was found guilty of some heinous offence, 
sentenced to state prison. Lawyer, we put the same question 
you; Doctor, to you; Farmer, to you; and we ask you tom 
swer according to that heaven-born maxim, that as you would han 
others do unto you, do ye even so unto them. 
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bow can it be remedied? Without entering into a discussion of 
the merits or demerits of an entire change, by substituting soli- 
tary confinement, and an abridgement of the term of service, wt 
answer, not as has been falsely charged on us, by the entire abo 
lition of prison labor, nor by imposing « direct tax, which ass 
part of commanity we would prefer to the odiam cast upon as by 
the present system ; but b ying the convicts in getting out 
rough stone, and ores, with which the state abounds. 

Thus it will be seen that we ask for the imposition of no new 
burthens on any portion of our citizens; for conferring no privi- 
leges or favors upon us. nor for the enactment of cay leer which 
is not in consonance wi b the charter of our liberty and the rights 
of all men. 

We only desire the dixenthralment of of our fellows from beads 
of oppression and inj . and the elevation of their character 
to that standard of moru! grandeur designed by the Author of the 
existence of all flesh. Aud the permanent establishment of ther 
cause on such a foundation, that all the declamation of our oppo 
nents must like the rolling surf against the immovable roc, 
and die within the sound of its own echo. 

In this — + unsophisticated — r, with ~ om 
principles of tr and justice for our guide, we appeal from 
government to the legitimate source a all — the sovereigs 
people, in the fullest confidence that our rig us cause will 
ceive the sanction of Heaven, and the support of all good men. 

Whereas, The legislature of this state, at its last annual set 
sion passed an act relative to state prisons; which among othe 
things provided for the appointment of a commissioner to exam 
ine into the practicehility of employing convicts at mining in te 
northern mines of this state. And whereas, this convention is ® 

ion of information which justifies the assertion, that the 
employment of state prison convicts as above indicated, is expe 
dient and practicable; both as to the probability of adding i» 
creased resources to the revenue of the state, and the more 
ual punishment of crime, by which a repetition of offence, of 
commen occurrence ander the present system, from the mildnes 
of punishment and the increased fucilities afforded for mischief 
may be prevented: therefore, 

Resolved, That this convention do respectfully, bat most eat 
nestly recommend to the next legislature, as soon as af 
ter convening bext January, as an act of justice and good faith 
towards mechanics, to provide for the erection of a in the 
cheapest and most economical manner, for the purpose of carryi0g 
out the intentions of the act of 1842, 

Resolved, That the present system of state prison labor is sub 
versive of the natural rights of the mechanical and laboring pot 
tions of community, opposed to the principle of equal justice, and 
its tendency destructive of the morals of such as either directly 
or indirectly come within the sphere of its baneful influence. 

Resolved, That we can find no justification for such a gross vie 
olation of our rights, by state auihority, and that by all honore 
ble means we will ver to secure to the mechanics of oUF 
country a full enjoyment of all the civil and political rights pot 
sessed by others: first, by the establishment of essociotions 
am our fellow mechanica and laborers in every county 
town in the state; second, by diffusing among them a libersl 
wide-s intelligence, relating to their intercets generally ; a 
circulating remonstrances, add ’ 8, 
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petitions, until, in the councils of the state, our voice is heard, our 
eh a SWACKHAMER, 
BENJ. GREIG, 
1. HUNTINGTON 
BENJ. H. BOYNTON, 
ANDREW HANNA. 

Mr. Swackhamer supported the address, which had 
been objected to. He maintained that the mechanics 
should support some definite plan. They should 
commit themselves. The government had asked 
them what they wanted. They should, therefore, re- 

some definite plan. hile they demanded 

a mange, they should state some means for its adop- 
tion. It was asking too much to maintain that the 
nt system should be entirely subverted. Sucha 

he well knew would never succeed. The last 

ill was something. One step had been taken, but 
even this would not have been taken had too much 
been asked. 

Mr. S. spoke at length on the law of last winter, 
and its effects, and said that should this be followed 
up as contemplated by the address, it would effect 
the desired object. 

The convention then adjourned to 74 o’clock P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Minutes read, amended and approved. 

Mr. Swackhamer asked unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute in his report that ‘‘the convicts be employed at 

ing out ores and stone in the rough,” instead of 
employing them at any branch of manufactures, as 
contemplated by it at first. 

Mr. Starr enforced the policy of employing convicts 
in the mines, as a system of punishment better calcu- 
lated to protect the public than the present system. 
He insisted that the market for iron could not for 
many years to come be supplied by the convicts, or 
even the entire number of iron workers, ten times 
their numbers doubled. He showed that the convicts 
could be so employed profitably. The weak and en- 
feebled could be employed at manufacturing silk, so 
that all could be employed, at those two occupations, 
without any interference with the mechanical employ- 
ments of the state. 

Mr. Pentz said that every species of manufacture 
was carried on in the prisons, from steamboat engines 
to milk pails. He said that the punishment was not 
heavy in our prisons. He detailed an instance in 
which a criminal stated that instead of being a pun- 
ishment it was directly the contrary. He had under- 
gone more punishment previous than he had since 
his conviction. 

Mr. P. stated that engraving was also carried on 
there, probably to enable the convict to turn counter- 
feiter, after his graduation. Mr. P. spoke at length 
on this subject, and mentioned many facts of great 
oe which may be detailed hereafter. 

. Simpson opposed the proposition stated in the 
address of the association. He did not think it pro- 
per that the convicts should be set up in competition 
with the iron manufactures of other states. The in- 
troduction of silk manufacturing in our prisons was 
Wrong on the same ground. He did not think this 
just. He thought them mere expedient steps, and not 
ascertain or safe remedy. He was in favor of solita- 

confinement, and the uncompromising opponent of 

mere expedient steps. 

He thought that our punishment of convicts was 
totas severe as it should be. The prisoners only 
read that the ‘way of the transgressor is hard,”’ they 
did not feel it. Solitary confinement, in his opinion, 
was the only safe and proper decisive plan. No pun- 
ishment was so much to be dreaded as that, and none 
would be so efficient for the prevention of crime. 
The object of law was prevention of crime, and the 
Punishment that would produce that effect was the 
only proper one. He believed that the public would 
eventually adopt that mode. He hoped before intro- 

uciag a new system that the mechanics would be 
careful and not introduce one which our children will 
have to rise up and repeal. 

Mr. Huntington said the moment it was proposed 
to the public to substitute solitary imprisonment for 

present system, it proposed to them to put 
their hands in their pockets and support it, and ever 
one knew the effect of such an appeal. He did not thin 
that we should pre eé a system—leave the legisla- 
ture todo it. He did not believe any wrong would 
done to a single mechanic in this state by the pro- 
Secution of silk manufactures in the prisons. He 
knew of no mechanic engaged in this business. The 
object of meeting was to devise some means to re- 
our heavy grievances, and he believed that the 
i proposed was the only feasible one. He believ- 
ed it would meet the approbation of the community at 


. True rose and said that it was objected, thet 





we should not act upon this proposition. He said he 
had been informed that there was not a ton of New 
York iron used in the extensive foundries of the city 
of Albany, some of it being foreign, but mostly 
from other states. He thought that the rough iron 
might be produced by the convicts, and no com- 
plaint of injury would ever be heard, at least not 
for s to come. He had the authority of men 
who w, practical miners and founders, that the 
plan was feasible, and he believed it. The state 
owns several hundred thousand acres of land in 
the mineral regions, belonging to the literature and 
school funds, which if brought into market by the 
building of roads and settlement of that part of the 
state, would become available, to the assistance of the 
laborer, by increasing largely the means of education, 
a consideration of primary importance in elevating 
them as a class. 

Mr. Starr said he cared not where the iron came 
from, but there was one fact, that $12,000,000 of iron 
was imported every year, and he did not think we 
were bound to legislate for foreign paupers. 

The address was then adopted. 

Mr. Starr offered a resolution in connection, which 
was adopted: 

Resol That in the estimation of present 
or cca reenter ne eed 

- . 
some method should be at once devised which shall tend to pre- 
vent crime and be a terror to evil doers. 

Mr. Simpson p the resolution, which fel- 
lows, which was adopted. 

Resolved, Tha tes be appointed iation 
to the National Convention of Industry, which will be betd in the 
city of New York, on Mth day of October next. 

Mr. Pentz, Greig, Boynton, True, Simpson, By- 
ington, and Steele of B alo, were appointed as de- 
legates. 

The association then went into an election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. The following gentlemen 
were then duly elected as provjded for by the con- 


stitution. 
President, 
ISRAEL HUNTINGTION, of Ontario. 
Vice Presidents, 


Ist. O. G. Steere, of Buffalo. 
2d. J. Wayne, of New York. 
3d. A. Hawwa, of Oneida. 

4th. R. Curisrer, of Rensselaer. 
5th. Bens. Grete, of Orleans. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
Jort Munsext, of Albany. 


Recording Secretary. 
A. Wurrney, of Albany. 


Executive Committee. 
Wa. Wurrney, of Albany. 
A. Koonz, of —s 
A. Prence, of 
Jas. Haceman, of Troy. 
H. Cranpatt, of Utica. 


Publishing Committee. 

The Committee of last year were again unani- 
mously elected. 

Mr. Whitney’s resolution, appointing a committee 
of four to interrogate candidates, was then called up, 
and the following gentlemen were appointed : 

Joel Munsel, Wm. Whitney, E. B. Slason, Wm. 
Hawe. 

The duty of this committee was defined to be as 
follows: That all candidates for state offices, be in- 
torrogated by this authorized committee, as to their 
opinions on the state prison labor question, and what 
their action will be thereon if elected to office. It 
was then 
tr 

4 » count: 
such candidates should vec. , 
On motion of Mr. Pentz, 


Resolved, That the thanks of this association be presented to 
Mr. Peck for the able and impartial manner in which be bas pre- 
sided over the deliberations of this body. 


Unanimously adopted. 
The Association adjourned without day. 





INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 


NEW METHOD OF ENGRAVING. 


At the late meeting in Manchester of the British 
Association, the following singular facts were com- 








municated by Professor Bessel, said to have Leen dis- 
covered by essor Moser, of Konigsburg: 


“ A black plate, either of horn or agate, ke, placed 
below a polished’ surface of silver, at © distance of 
one-twentieth of an inch, and remaining there for ten 
minutes, the latter receives an impression of figures. 
&e., € ved on the former, which may be rendered 
visible by exposing the silver plate to va 
of water or of mercury, &c. The image made 
camera obscura may be projected on - 3 
whatever (glass, silver, a smooth cover of a book, 
&e.) without any previous i 
will produce effects of the same ki 
ed on a sliver plate covered with iodine. Vapors of 
different substances are of effect, (without 
tending that the effect will always be permanent. 
“The wonderful secret and silent operation takes 
place at midnight as well as at mid-day, in the dark 
as well as in light. There, on the silver surface. is 
the picture, to be called into sight by abreath. Can 
this be photography? The im is of the same 
character and is perfect as that of the early daguerro- 
type; but it is produced as well in the absence of 
light, and Gastes Sir be tien ° ted non 
tiously, as a distinction, that it be termed scotography. 
But Sir J. Herschel asked, might it not be thermo- 
graphy? He had obtained impressions at the heating 
end of the spectrum beyond the extreme red ray!” 


NEW SALT MINE. 


The Penn Yan Democrat of the 30th ult., contains 
a communication dated at Dundee, in that country, 
on the 25th ult., which states that very valuable salt 
springs have been found at the village, on and near 
what is called Big Stream, and on the lands of Mr. 
Smith Page. 

In boring, when at the depth of about 10 feet, very 
strong brine was found; and at the depth of 75 feet, 
the brine is supposed to be as as any at the 
Onondaga salines. The present belief of Mr. Hulbert 
(who conducted the boring) is, that his bore discharg- 
es 60 gallons of brine per hour; and this brine, on 
being boiled in a common kettle, yielding at the rate 
of 2 lbs. salt for every 24 qts. of the water. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SPLITTING-SAWS. 


A correspondent of the Amcrican Mechanic states 
that a very great improvement may be made in the 
common hand splitting-saws, by commencing the teeth 
at the sen of the saw canes pry bt naeees 
the size of the teeth graduallly as a 
handle, et which end they may be pearly twice the 
size of common sized teeth. If saw manufacturers 
would consider and adopt this method, they would, 
no doubt, confer a great favor on carpenters, if on no 
other class of mechanics. That such saws muet be 
better than the common kind, I think can be plainly 
seen. In the first place the common saw will cut 
twice as much on the half next the handle, and has 
no inclination to suck, catch, or twist, as it has near 
the point, and the same impetus given with teeth in- 
creasing in size, must do greater execution. 


METALLIC LEGS. 

D. Miguel Munoz has petitioned the Mexican 
vernment for the exclusive right of making 
legs, of his invention, during the term of ten years. 
He represents them as far superior to any other kind 
of artificial legs hitherto invented. With one of these 
legs, he says, a man can walk, or even dance, with- 
out the aid of crutches. 

BELGIAN MINERS. 


From 1821 to 1840, 1,352 accidents occurred in the 
Belgian coal mines, which occasioned the death of 
1,710 individuals, and injured 882, making a total of 
2/592 persons killed and a SS sa 
of about 28,000. The 1,710 workmen who were kill- 


ed had wives and children de upon them, and 
would have been wholly unprovi for, but for the 
assistance rendered to them by the provident institu- 
tions wisely and kindly esta by the 

government. These grant pensions to the 

and children of deceased and afford relief 
in cases of serious accidents. In the years 1840 and 


1841, the legislature voted 82,000 francs to the insti. 
tution, the funds of which are further augmented a 
subscriptions from the various mining as 
a small percentage of the of the 
case of any s i , schools are esta- 
blished, which the children of miners are privileged 
ttend, and where they receive instruction gratis. 
These institutions are found to answer so , that 
out of 38,502 miners now em in Belgium, 
31,407, or 824 per cent., are by companies 
in connection with the institutions. 


swece® iven asa fireman’s toast:—*“ The 
ladies—The es who kindle a flame 
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THE ANNESLEY SYSTEM OF NAVAL 


ARCHITECTURE. 
No. IV. 


(Conceluded.) 

A plank built ship is constructed after the follow- 
ing manner—a kelson of proper size is first laid down; 
across it, at short intervals, and at each end, are 
placed moulds or arches made of pine boards, similar 
to the ribs, stern and sternport of a timber vessel. 
These form a temporary building frame, just like the 
frames used to turn brick work arches upon. The 
form and shape of these moulds are such as in each 
one to approach as nearly as may be to the form of a 
corresponding part of the frame of a ship of the given 
dimensions, with the angular points of such frame 
rounded.off, so as to allow a thin plank to be bent 
round the mould in a curve from the top of it on the 
one side to the top on the other. These moulds be- 
ing set up and secured, a course of plank is fitted up- 
on and temporarily nailed to them, running length- 
ways of the vessei. Over this succeeds a course run- 
ning round from gunwale to gunwale, well nailed to 
the first. Qver this again a course lengthways, and 
then over this another ¢rossways, and so on until] the 
desired thickness is obtaine]. In light vessels some- 
times only 4 courses are used, and then the interme- 
diate courses are both run round the vessel. These 
courses are firmly united together by nails and spikes, 
the fastenings of each course passing through two or 
more of the courses below it, so that the whole is put 
together by fastenings which occur at every three 
inches square over the whole surface of the hull: 
Between the courses thick paper dipped in oil is in- 
terposed, or a coat of pitch, or of lime, to act as an 
antiseptic as well as to contribute to the tightness and 
firmness of the fabric. Each fore and aft course is 
thoroughly caulked with wedges of wood dipped in 
thick white lead paint, which forms an insoluble ce- 
ment, uniting the faces of the wood in the firmest man- 
ner, so that this wedging, if thoroughly done, almost 
excludes the possibility of a leak. From all the lon- 
gitudinal courses being wedged, there will be two or 
more entire and thorough caulkings, each sufficient to 
secure the vessel from leakage. The decks are next 
put in, either with beams and carlines, or which is 
the preferred method, by using two courses of pine, 
the first across the ship, being as it were a continuous 
line of beams, and the other along the ship and pro- 
perly wedged. This forms a homogeneous deck, 
which has some advantages over the ordinary mode 
of construction. The moulds are then knocked out, 
and the vessel is complete as far as regards its secu- 
rity against the elements. It is an oval structure, 
composed of a set of arches supporting each other, 
with the fibres of the material crossing each other in 
every direction, as if dug out of an oak knot. It now 
requires those appendages which are to give its sail- 
ing qualities. Then are superadded—the stern, stern- 
port, keel, and dead wood, are firmly bolted on, and 
proper fashion pieces are put on wherever required 
to give the vessel its proper figure as modeled, which 
entirely complete the vessel. 

In making a comparison between the old and new 
systems, as they may be called, it would perhaps be 
no difficult task, by mathematical demonstration, to 
show the superiority of the new one, to those who 
are not convinced, ‘‘oculo currente,” by the very de- 
scription of their respective constructions. The dull- 
est mind will understand the superior strength of a 
well made battened door over a frame one of twice 
its weight, and this is an illustration of the two sys- 
tems. 

Let us consider separately and in order the quali- 
ties of a vessel built on the new system, and consider 
whether there be not, in regard to them, in the aggre- 
gate, some superiority over those of a timber ship. 

Strength—In regard to stiffness to resist strains, 








both in the direction of its length, which produce hog- 
ging and settling, and in the direction of its breadth, 
which cause twisting, also to sustain pressure against 
the bottom and sides. I need only quote the result of 
the experiments detailed in the history of the steam 
boats S. De Witt and De Witt Clinion, to show how 
strong, to resist hogging and twisting, the system has 
proved itself, and the cases of the Telemachus and 
Annesley, to show its resistance of blows and pres- 
sure. It will be borne in mind that none of these 
vessels were much more than one third of the thick- 
ness of vessels of their class. Now, it is well known 
that the greatest caution is necessary, even with the 
strongest ships, when on the stocks, to keep every 
part of the body properly secured from partial pres- 
sures; also, that in the arrangements for launching the 
most jealous precautions are employed to ensure a 
safe delivery of the vessel into the water without any 
exposure to strains when moving on her cradle; and 
yet it isa well known fact that very many vessels 
never reach the water without being changed in 
figure. What would be thought of a proposal to ex- 
pose 70-150ths of the strongest frigate in our 
navy, projecting into the air, as was done with 
the steamboat Simeon De Witt, but that it was 
sheer madness? What vessel of three times the 
weight of timber and plank would have lain as Jong 
on the Egg Harbor shoal as the Annesley did, and 
not gone to pieces? 

Tightness—Of this it is only to be said, that if two, 
three or four entire caulkings will not insure a vessel 
from leakage, no meqgs can effect it. 

Durability —The new system evidently possesses 
great advantages in the ability it gives of affording 
inspection into the quality of the material used, since 
from the thinnest transverse plank of } of an inch in 
thickness, to the thickest wale piece, there is scarce 
a chance for the beginnings of decay to be concealed 
from detection. Whilst, in the heavy timbers of a 
frame, it is often the case that the seeds of corruption 
lie hidden, to be ripened into active efficiency when it 
is too late to repair the evil, and thus, whilst some 
yessels have had the good fortune to escape rot for 
many years, it has occurred repeatedly that in less 
than five years many vessels have become utterly un- 
seaworthy, from that cause. To this may be added 
that the interposition between the courses of plank of 
an antiseptic, like lime or pitch, must have a power- 
ful effect in preventing rot, and in limiting the spread 
of it, if by chance it occur. 

The durability of the caulking is a striking point 
of superiority, being made of seasoned wood cement- 
ed to the edges of the planks with white lead, it be- 
comes one with the hull. In vessels having more | 
than two longitudinal courses there will be one or | 
more internal sets of wedges, which cannot be loosen- 





ed except by the destruction of the vessel. The 
wedging of the outer and inner courses are alone ex- 
posed to decay, and of these it is sufficient to say that 
experience has not yet determined how long they will 
not last. The only evidence cf its durability extant | 
is in the steamboat De Witt Clinton, where it is now | 
at 13 years of age ina sound condition, and it may be 
mentioned asa striking proof of the value of wedging | 
that in that boat it has not cost ten dollars for repairs | 
during the period mentioned. 

Weight.—From the examples cited in this paper it 
is manifest that plank vessels of equal strength with 
timber ones may be considerably lighter. As yet the 
proportion of the one system to the other, to that end, 
is a matter undecided, but I give it as my opinion 
that as far as exposure to the dangers of the open 
sea is to be provided for, a plank ship never 
need exceed two fifths of the weight of a timber one, 
and judging from the behavior of the Telemachus and 
Annesley, that would also be areasonable protection 
from the consequences of stranding, for in the case 





of the latter vessel it is probable that had her cargo 
been any thing but coal she might have been got off 
and saved. It is safe to say that any vessel Properly 
constructed on the Annesley patent, of one half the 
weight of a timber ship, is safer for open sea risk i 
and as secure against wreck of any kind. An impor. 
tant consideration is the additional freightage affords 
ed by this comparative lightness. A plank ship of 
500 tons would be able to carry at least 170 tons more 
of freight than a t'mber one, and would have 2500 cu. 
bic feet of storage more for bulky freight, in conse. 
quence of differenee in thickness of the hull. 

Cost.—Experience has shown that the cost of plank 
vessels, although built under very great disadvantages, 
as to time, place, materials and workmen, is much 
less than that of timber ones. It is my opinion that 
in a proper establishment for building, and with suit. 
able conveniences, vessels of far greater strength and 
superior in every respect to those now built could be 
constructed for one fourth less money in outlay, and, 
with very few exceptions, of such durability as to 
cost nothing worth calculating for such repairs as 
would be called for by decay or weakness in a dozen 
years. There are other considerations which enter 
into the value of the system which may be adverted 
to. From the fact of the dead wood being put upon 
the vessel after the shell is completed, there never 
can occur those fatalities which frequently take place 
from the splitting of the stem, or starting of the stern 
frame, by a violent concussion of the sea, or collision 
with other vessels—also, from its homogeneous struc. 
ture the ship can never be endangered by the spring. 
ing of a butt, so often fatal to sea vessels, 

Figure.—It is susceptible of adaptation to any 
figure required. 

If the facts detailed in this communication are 
of any value, in estimating the worth of the Annesley 
system, and the conclusions drawn from them are in 
any reasonable degree correct, it is almost superfiu- 
ous to close this article by commending this subject 
to all interested in nautical matters. It has never 
been fairly before the public for their judgment, for, 
although a large number of vessels have been built 
by the inventor during the last twenty years, it has 
been done, with few exceptions, in places remote 
from the observation of the commercial world, The 
only vessel which might have afforded an opportunity 
to exhibit the system fully, was the schooner built by 
the writer, which was unfortunately lost before he 
could carry out his intention of submitting it to the 
severest scrutiny and test of nautical men. It is to be 
hoped that the intelligence and enterprise of some of 
our large ship owners will induce them to give the 
system a full trial. 

To insurers the subject is one of great interest. If 
the estimates of its security be in any degree correct 
ly formed from the behavior of plank vessels, the 
risks of injury and loss are very greatly diminished 
inthem. To the shipping merchant it gives, for the 
cost and repairs of a modern ship, a new hull every 

or 15 years, with the old one in as good if not bet 
ter condition than a timber hull of the same age. 
Considerations would multiply,and extend this paper 
to an unreasonable length, were all the arguments io 
favor of the system that present themselves to be now 
offered. I shall t) erefore conclude with the expres 
sion of my own confidence that sooner or later this 
system must be extensively employed in our marine. 
Sixteen years of experience have confirmed my faith, 
its philosophical principles having been fully borne 
out by its practical results. R. V. D. W. 





How many minds—almost all the great ones—were 
formed in secrecy and solitude, without knowing 
whether they should ever make a figure or not! 
they kncw was, that they liked what they were about, 
and gave their whole souls to it. 
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fg The great length of the proceedings of the 
Convention, has crowded out our usual variety. 
At the same time we have given up a large space 
o our correspondents, whose articles have been in 
type several weeks. We shall resume the usual 
subjects again directly, which have been omitted 
togive place to more pressing calls upon our co- 
jumns. 





NEWS! 





“The State Mechanics’ Association was in session 
in Albany on Thursday.” 

The above is from the Rochester Democrat. 
We copy it as a curiosity, it being the first and 
only voluntary notice we have seen of that conven- 
tion in any paper in the whole state of New York! 
The reason sent in from many counties for their 
not being represented in the convention, was, that 
they had seen no notice of the session, or that it 
had cometoo late. Let them reflect whether there 
ever was an instance before of a meeting of any 
sort, dignified with the name of a state convention, 
that the papers did not take it up, either in derision 
orearnestly to call the attention of the public to 
it; and if it was a political convention, that it was 
not a standing theme in every paper for months. 
But here was an effort made to call together the 
mechanics of the state for the noble purpose cf de- 
liberating upon measures for the intellectual, mo- 
ral, social and political advancement of that large 
and important a class of community, which was 
considered so insignificant an affair by the press 
as not to be worth even a paragraph as a matter of 
news! We say it is an unparalleled case, and one 
which should not be Jost upon mechanics, who are 
now of no earthly use but to vote at elections, and 
then only in desperate vases. The time will come, 
ultimately, when it will be different; our efforts 
are to hasten the period. They are seconded bya 
few dozen individuals, who are as a grain of mus- 
tard seed to the mass, and ii will take seven cen- 
luries to leaven the whole with these few, at the 
rale we have been getting on. The mechanics un- 
derstand what is wanting, but there are too many 
disposed to shirk the labor and responsibility, and 
leave it to others more willing and philanthropic. 
They will be content to sit down in insignificance 
and degradation till some one comes to lift them 
up. 





AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 





The second annual fair of the New York State 
Agricultural Society comes off, as we have before 
@nnounced, on the 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th of the 
Present month. The invitation extended to the 


mechanics to exhibit models has, we find, attract- 
ed consaierable attention, and preparations are be- 
ing made by a number, to our knowledge, to send 
in specimens of skill and ingenuity for public ex- 
amination. We hope to see the time when there 
will be sufficient spirit and emulation among the 
mechanics in this quarter to get up an annual fair 
of their own for this purpose. It will be a pretty 
fair beginning if they can be induced this year to 
accept the opportunity offered by the agricultural 
society. Every mechanic who has constructed 
any thing curious or ingenious in his line, from a 
steam engine down to a jews harp, should bring it 
on. 





COTTON MANUFACTURE. 





It appears a little singular that the cotton manu- 
facture should have so greately taken the prece- 
dence of silk, when the superiority of the latter is 
considered as an article of clothing, and the facil- 
ities which every farm house presents for produ- 
cing the raw material in almost every latitude of 
the country. The almost incredible increace of 
the manufacture of cotton is not to be attributed to 
any peculiar laws, or prohibitions, or bounties, or 
other legislative protections whatever, but in a 
great measure to chance, and to the principle of 
free emulation and exertion; yet its increase dur- 
ing the last half century is one of the most inte- 
resting events in the history of commerce. It was 
not introduced into Great Britain till about two 
hundred years ago, and made very little progress 
during the first century; when the numerous me- 
chanical inventions which followed in quick suc- 
cessiun, urged forward its advance with inconceiv- 
able rapidity. About the year 1760, when Ark- 
wright commenced the invention of his machinery, 
the amount of cotton goods manufactured was less 
than one million dollars annually, and the yearly 
import into England of raw cotton was but about 
one million pounds. In 1800, it had increased to 
fifty million pounds; and has now reached about 
three hundred and fifty million pounds, employing 
a capital of two hundred and fifty million dollars, 
and giving support to a million and a half of peo- 
ple. This rapid extension has resulted from the 
inventions of skilful mechanics; those of Ark- 
wright in the spinning machine, of Cartwright in 
the power loom, of Whitney in the cotton gin, and 
the subsequent perfections of other mechanicians. 
Before these improvements were made, the world 
was principally supplied with articles of cotton 
manufacture from India, and it was impossible for 
European artizans to compete with the Hindoo 
spinners and weavers, whose muslins and calicoes 
were common in England and her colonies. But 
the low price of the manufacture, the result of ma- 
chinery, now enables the European to send vast 
quuntities of cotton fabrics to India, although the 
hand-spun yarns of the latter are more durable 
and capable of being converted into cloths more 
curiously fine than have hitherto been woven else- 
where. 

The following table, derived from the report of 
Mr. Woodbury to Congress in 1833, gives the 
quantity of cotton manufactured at that time in 
various countries. 

England, ...+.+sse+e+++ 
France, ....sseeeeseeeee+ 87,000,000 
United States,........++-- 85,000,000 


- 284,500,000 Ibs. 





Mexico and South America, 
Germany, «++isesseeseees 
Turkey and Africa,....... 
Preedid ss cs .cddccccsccse 
Elsewhere, .....062 seees 


35,000,000 
‘36,000,000 
42,000,000 
10,000,000 
20,000,000 
40,000,000 





STOVES. 





There is no article of household economy of more 
general interest than stoves—involving as it does 
not only the comfort of the whole house, but of the 
shop and the office, the agreeable temperature of the 
parlor and sitting room, the heated hall, to break the 
chill and restore quick warmth upon the entrance 
from the cold world without to the home of friends 
within; the inducements to health by a proper 
warmth of atmosphere in the nursery, sick room and 
dormitory; the speed and convenience of the culinary 
operations of the kitchen; much of the: pleasure of 
all public assemblies for devotion, diversion, public 
business, &c.; and much of the comfort, cleanliness, 
conveniences, safety and health of all offices, shops, 
stores, public houses and vessels, wherever heat is 
wanted; and the economy of fuel in all makes the 
knowledge of the laws of heat, the adaptation of 
stoves to the purposes intended, and the saving of 
fuel in their management, generally desirabic. It is 
perhaps not too much to say that except in the arti- 
cle of clothing there is nothing in which the people 
generally are such miserable judges, and are so much 
humbugged as in stoves. 

It has been a proverb that ‘‘ people look the far- 
thest for that which is nearest,’ and in the search 
for comforts in living they have verified it to the truth 
of another proverb, “far fetched and dear bought, 
the best.” Simplicity and directness of purpose cha- 
racterise every law of nature, as an investigation of 
them will show, and simplicity and directness is* the 
best law to govern all the machinery of our opera- 
tions; hence, all articles are best the more simple 
their construction, when they answer the ends for 
which they are made, every body acknowledges that. 

The laws of heat in many respects are like those 
of light, that is, it radiates upon every side, it is ab- 
sorbed readily by some bodies and reflected by others, 
depending mostly upon the nature or condition of 
their surfaces. A rough dark brown or nearly black 
surface absorbs caloric or heat, perhaps the readiest, 
whilst a white polished surface reflects it the best; 
so, too, is their capacity for the radiation of heat 
from their surfaces when the bodies are heated, the 
dark rough one giving it off the most freely; hence it 
is that cast iron is about the best dispenser of heat, 
so that nature has fitted the very article best adapted 
for making stoves with the best qualities for which 
they are wanted. 

Of course the more heated surface there is exposed 
to the circulating atmosphere of the room, the more 
heat is given to the room, and hence the utility as 
well as beauty of carved and ornamented patterns of 
stoves, and that was one of the causes of the success 
of the celebrated Dr. Nott’s coal stoves. He pre- 
sented a greater amount of surface than had been pre- 
viously done. 

Heat being evolved by combustion it is the best 
economy that saves the greatest amount of heat to 
the purposes required, from a given quantity of fuel, 
and to make a stove to secure that result requires a 
consideration of the laws of combustion and radiation, 
a consideration which but few stove inventors take 
into account. 

When heated to a particular degree wood and coal: 
each become inflammable, and a supply of oxygen 
from the atmosphere continues the combustion so 
long as there is body enough of the wood or coal to- 





India and China, ......... 242,000,000 


gether to supply the required degree of heat at which 
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they burn, and here is an amount of knowledge re- 
quired to determine the proper draught of air neces- 
sary to continue burning without wasting the fuel; 
for, if there is too much air admitted, much of the in- 
flammable portion of the wood and some kinds of 
coal is disengaged, and carried out of the chimney, 
without benefitting any one except the fuel merchant, 
by increasing the demand, and the sweep, by foul 


When the great American philosopher made the 
first stoves, or iron fire places, bearing his name, he 
had reference to the law of radiation of heat mainly, 
and by bringing the fire place into the room, made 

’ the first approach to economizing in fuel, by getting 
heat from every side of the fire, but as the open 
Franklin left a free passage for the smoke and heat- 
ed air about the fire to escape through the pipe, 
which was generally large, they still burned much 
more wood than was necessary to the heating of the 
same room by close stoves. So with the grates set 
in chimneys, for coal, at the present time, they re- 
quire several times as much coal as will warm the 
room with stoves, besides the annoyance from dust, 
which, when heated, flies about the room, to the in- 
jury of furniture, and disturbing the equanimity of 
the neat housekeeper. 

There is such a veiiety of patterns, every dealer 
having a particular improvement, and some of them 
4czens, that any writer runs the risk of bringing the 
whole community of patentees and improvers, and 
they are Jegion, upon him, should he dare to speak 
of any particular construction as best suited to econo- 
my in the above particulars. 

In economizing fuel there should be only so much 
air admitted as shall continue its igniticn to a requir- 
ed degree, and so much surface of stove or pipe ex- 
posed to the air of the room as will radiate all the 
heat that is evolved’in the combustion, and the near- 
er the radiation takes place to the floor of the room 
the less will be required for heating the apartment. 
The “‘Air Tight” stoves, so called, are the best illus- 
trations of these facts, they are the best economists 
of heat, but liable to objections, as are others that 
save fuel, and that is, there being little, comparative 
ly no draught of air through them, the atmosphere of 
the room soon becomes impure, and requires ventila- 
tion, and there leaks out all the economy. 

In their rage for ‘‘something different,” a new prin- 
ciple to patent, the inventors(!) have taken the larg- 
est liberties with the laws governing heat, if not of 
propriety and common sense, hence we find some 
building their fires at the top of the stove, and forcing 
the smoke, gas, and heated air down through and 
about the under parts thereof, to bake, stew and boil 
beneath the fire, forgetting that the laws of gravity, 
making the rarified particles and gases tend upward, 
demand as much more heat in the pipe or chimney 
above the fire as shall increase the draught the 
amount required to force down the current of smoke, 
&e., below where it is generated, therefore losing in 
the draught without any thing to compensate it. 
There is also another loss by it, the ashes from the 
fuel is a good nonconductor of heat, and of course, 
falling upon the bottom of the fire place, prevents the 
heating down from the fire, as they suppose. 

Others, again, build their fires alongside their 
ovens, sending their heated air and smoke, like part- 
ners in a contra dance, ‘down outside and up the 
middle,” with an occasional “cross over;” and patent 
the passages under the expressive names of ‘‘diving 
flues,” ‘“‘revertible flues,” “hot air chambers,” etc., 
ete., all to be worked with “cut-offs,” “regulators,” 
“‘dampers,’’ ete., to the end of the last specification. 

I hold it to be sound doctrine that nothing is gained 
by forcing any agent against its natural laws. Asin 
mechanics, by contrivances we may increase power 
wut lose speed, and on the contrary, increase speed 





but lose power, so with heat, whatever is gained by] 
forcing heated air, gas or smoke down, is lost by the 
increased draught required for that purpose; there- 
fore, to economise heat in culinary operations, the 
fire should be at the bottom and the ascending heat 
pass about the operations above. If proper regard 
was had to such common sense rules, we should not 
hear so much about stoves that will not work in such 
or such a chimney, and others substituted that will 
work. 

The burning of anthracite coal requires some other 
considerations than the above, although all the laws 
of heat and radiation apply to the coal burners as 
well as to those of wood. In the first place, coal re- 
quires a higher degree of heat to continue ignition 
than wood, and the coal will not burn where the cold 
air comes in contact with it, nor will it burn freely 
against any substance that conducts off or radiates the 
heat very fast; hence there should be just about the 
bed of coal a sufficient thickness of brick, soap stone, 
fire clay, or some other kind of lining, to prevent too 
quick a radiation just against the body of coal, but 
above should be exposed as much thin radiating sub- 
stance as can be heated by the hot coal below, then 
is got all the heat evolved in its combustion. To burn 
coal freely there must not be too much depth to the 
body of coal, and that must be governed by the size 
of the coal, fine broken coal burning best at about 
three or four inches, coarse coal somewhat thicker, 
so that to increase the amount of heat the width and 
not the height of the pile is to be considered. 

Again, heat is radiated from the surface in direct 
lines, so that the shape of the stove should be consi- 
dered. A stove cone shaped, and standing upon its 
base, radiates the heat from the floor obliquely up- 
ward, reverse the position of the cone and the heat is 
radiated obliquely to the floor, where the warmth is 
wanted, and this fact is worth the attention of those 
who warm small rooms, shops, stores, &c.; the writer 
of this has been more comfortable, with a saving of 
nearly one half the fuel, in the same room, by a 
change of stoves of nearly the same sized grate. 

Stoves with perpendicular sides have one advantage, 
and in large stoves, where height is required to radiate 
all the heat, they are perhaps the best, and that is, 
the ashes do not lodge upon the sides, and by their 
nonconducting qualities prevent radiation. 

One prevalent notion with the public, that thick 
plates are the best for stoves, because they hold the 
heal, should be combatted; they are not so good, for 
the very reason so urged, they do hold the heat, when 
the object of a stove is to give off the heat as fast as 
possible; thick plates may wear longer when they 
come to the fire, but otherwise they are not so good. 
The thinner the material the better for radiating 
heat. FRANKLIN. 





A TARIFF DESTRUCTIVE TO INDIVIDUAL 
AND NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 





‘Liberty and the pursuit of happiness” are unde- 
niably among the ‘‘inalienabie rights of man,” and 
when tempered with prudence and moderation, con- 
tribute materially towards meliorating the condition 
of the human family. But history admonishes us of 
the evils attendant upon the system of taxation levied 
in an indirect manner—the pages of the past are 
pregnant with the fruits of this pernicious policy, and 
exhibit to the vision of the investigator one of the 
main causes that has so largely contributed to de- 
press and trample under foot the energies of the in- 
dustrious poor, while at the same time it points out 
the road which may be safely pursued, and which 
leads to the summit of attainable happiness. Noone 
will deny that the imposition of taxes amounting to 
prohibition, upon foreign commodities, tends to ele- 


obliged by circumstances to labor in a subordinate 
capacity. Now, what is the result of that elevation? 
Why, in my estimation, it amounts to no more nor no 
less than the subversion of that individual indepen. 
dence for which so much blood has been shed, and 
for whieh no man who appreciates it according to its 
worth (and it cannot be too highly valued) would 
barter away to satisfy the cravings of lawless avarice 
or to build up a government that would trample upoa 
the dearest rights of man to cafry out the views en. 
tertained by the aristocracy of this eountry—that 
there is an aristocracy in our country I presume no 
one doubts—and an aristocracy, too, based upon the 
precarious and ever changing genealogy of pounds 
shillings and pence. The question now arises, who 
are the aristocracy? is it that class made up of those 
whose wealth is proverbial, whose broad fields and 
rich domain has been handed down from father to 
son since almost time immemorial, or is it composed 
of those who have sprung up like mushrooms, be. 
tween daylight and darkness, and whose high for. 
tunes are founded upon the sweat of industry, the 
hopes of the widow, and the patrimony of the orphan, 
which of these two, I ask, compose the aristocracy of 
this country? I answer, the latter; and who are the 
latter but the manufacturing portion of the communi. 
ty? and who are the latter but those who are con 
tinually whining about protection, and constantly 
urging the mechanic to petition government to fas. 
ten an incubus about his neck that will eventually 
bear him to the ground, amid the taunting jeers of 
the manufacturing aristocracy. But I digress. What 
would be the result if a “‘tariff” should be procured, 
prohibiting foreign commodities from entering our 
ports ; say, for instance, any articles manufactured 
in England, (for whose especial annoyance this 
“‘ American system” was created,) employing a large 
number of operatives, and in which the United States 
is a pretty extensive dealer. Now suppose the citi- 
zens of the “‘States” should take it into their heads to 
manufacture the article themselves ; now permit me 
to ask, what would become of the operatives thrown 
out of employment by the withdrawal of ‘‘ American 
custom?” would they go to France, or to any other 
nation on the continent, and endeavor to get employ. 
ment there? No! because there exists a total dissim- 
ilarity both in pursuit and language; nor would it be 
probable that France or any other nation would build 
establishments to manufacture an article for which 
they could find no sale abroad ; then what would they 
do? would the government of Great Britain permit 
them to roam throughout that little island in quest of 
work, and infecting every portion of it with that spi- 
rit of insubordination and equality that have already 
been made manifest—would their loud, deep mutter. 
ings be allowed to contaminate the pure air of British 
loyalty for any length of time? and, lastiy, could they 
themselves withstand the gentle moan of a loving 
wife, or the plaintive cry of a starving babe, without 
making an effort to extricate themselves from so pt 
rilous a situation—there is but one alternative, and 
that is, to starve or migrate to America; the latter, 
of course, is chosen, and if they do not possess the 
means, one of the secret arms of government (as faclt 
will prove) is thrust forward to enable them to leave 
the home of jtheirfyouth, the scene of their distress, 
misery and degradation. And what is the result? 
why, they are vomited upon our wharves almost & 
countless as the sands of the sea shore, they work for 
depreciated wages, they fill our workshops, they 
drive the native blacksmith from his anvil, they foree 
the native carpenter from his bench, and boldly bid 
defiance to competition in point of sycophantic at 
tachments ; and the result is, the American mech®- 
nics are compelled to work for half the wages they 
formerly received, for the same manufacturer wh? 
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ing out lamentations for the injured mechanic. Where 
pow are all his protestations of sorrow? where now 
are all his windy declarations? they have been cast 
into the bottomless pit of self interest and personal 
aggrandizement. Don't understand me to say that 
all the manufacturers belong to this c'ass, or partake 
of the same spirit; but rather, suppose I mean those 
who are so notoriously clamorous for a “high tariff,” 
and who are the Joudest in their denunciations of the 
principles of free trade. We very often hear the ad- 
yocates of the ‘American system’’ urge as an argu- 
ment in their favor that the protection of home ma- 
pufactories tends to reduce the price of the article so 
manufactured. All this I am willing to admit, and 
what is more than that, I intend to show that the 
adoption of the free trade system has a-still greater 
tendency to reduce the price of home manufactured 
commodities. Firstly, because of the cheapness of 
the raw material. Secondly, because of the improve- 
ments in machinery, and the consequent decreased 
demand of mere manual labor. Thirdly, because of 
the facilities afforded to all classes to embark in such 
and such employments as their tastes shall direct or 
their means warrant. Fourthly, because of the com- 
petition that would naturally exist where all was free 
and unrestricted. Now, with all these advantages, 
what is to deter the home manufacturer from enter- 
ing into the field of competition with his foreign ri- 
val? “Why,” they answer, “our countrymen will not 
labor for the same miserable pittance that the foreign 
operative is compelled by actual necessity to receive 
for his labor; consequently the price of the home ar- 
ticle is increased just in proportion to the excess of 
wages paid for labor over the “foreign operative.” 
This at first sight appears to be a very plausible ar- 
gument in favor of the “protective system”—but it 
falls to the ground as soon as the advantages enume- 
rated above shall be duly considered, coupled with 
the fact that the productions of our manufactories 
have repeatedly taken precedence of the foreign arti- 
de, both at the foreign and domestic markets. 
Enough, I trust, has been said to prove that the Ame- 
rican mechanic rather loses than gains by the imposi- 
tion of taxes on foreign articles, for protection sake, 
for who does not know that the surface of our coun- 
try needs but the practised eye of science to detect in 
almost every hill the germ of national greatness; all 
that is wanting is time and free action, and the Ame- 
rican artisan, unaided by government strictures, will 
drive the foreign competition completely out of the 
market. But so long as government fosters the spi- 
tit of monopolies, and uses the power delegated to 
them by the whole people, to keep afloat the “long, 
low, black” bark of a particular class, so long will 
this government tread in the path of its unfortunate 
predecessors, and will eventually arrive at the same 
destination, viz: individual siavery and foreign sub- 
jugation. W.D. W. 





Tora, AnstineNCe.—There are various de- 
grees of what is termed total abstinence, in refer- 
ence to the use of intoxicating liquors and stimu- 
lants. It began to be applied to the disuse of 
strong distilled spirits, and now includes all vinous 
ind fermented beverages—and many even discard 
tea and coffee, although it is believed that the 
ledges have not yet interfered with the women’s 
cups. The first case of actual total abstinence 
from all drinks with which we are acquainted, was 
that of Julius Viator, a Roman, who lived to a 
very advanced age without drinking water, or us- 
ing any kind of liquid nourishment. A similar 
example is presented in the case of Dr. Alcott of 

» Mass., who, it is said, has refrained from 
drinking during the present year, yet whose usual 
good health predominates. It is pretty well known 


that total abstinence from food is not quite so suc- 
cessful an experiment, yet we occasionally hear of 
a martyr to that branch of the science of human 
life. 





PLaneTaritum.—A gentleman by the name 
of Russell has constructed a remarkable piece of 
mechanism, which he is exhibiting in Buffalo. 
It is a planetarium, or solar system, of great size, 
the orbit of Uranius describing a circle of 60 feet, 
and the weight of the whole instrument is said to 
be two tons! The movements of the planets are 
said to be very accurate, and are the result of 
much skill, labor and expense. 





A Greex Horn—the postmaster at Hall’s 
Mills, or his assistant—perhaps both—ecce signum ! 

“Dear Sir—According to your request I return 
these papers to you which you wil) pay the postage 
on them which will be 26 cts to the post master at 
Albany George es postmaster 


y 
George A. Benn, ASS’’ 

“ Post master at Albany will demand twenty six 
cents postage. It be the amantt of postage both 
ways.’ 

Small game to be sure, but we’re bound to ex- 
pose ignorance when accompanied by other vices. 





FrRANKLIn’s Funp.—The fund bequeathed 
by Dr. Franklin to the city of Boston, to be loaned 
to young mechanics for the purpose of assisting 
them on starting business, now amounts to about 
twenty-five tiousand dollars. 





Tue MitLtexium.—We are not sufficiently 
skilled in this all-engrossing question, to fulminaie 
an ipsi dizit. The millenium day has been so of- 
ten foretold with confidence, and failed to come 


of the consequences of so important anevent. To 
those who are confident of surviving the 23d of 
April, we would recommend the following awful 
prediction, founded upon mathematical calcula- 
tions, which of course are unerring. It will be 
seen that the catastrophe occurs at the distance of 
4,000,000 years, which is a pretty liberal credit as 
to time. 

A learned astronomer of Bremen, has made a cal- 
culation, which is enough to make one tremble for 
the dreadful fate of posterity! According to the cal- 
culations of this sage, after a lapse of 83,000 years, 
a comet will approach to the earth in the same prox- 
imity as the moon; after 4,000,000 years it will ap- 
proach to o distance of 7,700 geographical miles; and 
then if its attraction equals that of the earth, the water 
of the ocean will be elevated 13,000 feet, and a deluge 
will necessarily ensue! 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 


Grace Pomham, the last of the race of Pequot In- 
dians, died at New London recently. She was 72 
years of age—and appears to have been quite a re- 
spectable woman. 


It is stated that the cod and mackerel fishermen 
thus far this season have been unusually successful. 


Mr. Colman, of the Genesee Farmer, says the larg. 
est tree that cver came under his observation, is an 
oak in the meadow of Mr. Wadsworth, in Genesee, 
being full eight feet ia diameter, standing out in its 
majesty as the cotemporary of other ages, and the 
mute historian of departed centuries. 


The editor of the Hartford Courant was shown a 
pack of pins, made by Mr. H. Waters of Stafford in 
Connecticut, which appear of excellent finish and 
workmanship, and will not suffer with those of for- 
eign manufacture. Mr. W’s establishment is the 
third of the kind in operation in this country,—the 








to pass, that mankind are becoming quite reckless | bis 





machinery (of his own invention) displays great in- 


genuity, and performs some parts of the labor which 
og ar been done in this country or Europe except 
y hand. 


The following facts in connection with Yale C 
will not be without interest: The total number 
of persons enfolled as members of the Coll is 
about 7000; the whole number of graduates 5,200, of 
whom 2,716 still survive, which is a large propor- 
tion, and ome that the scholar’s life is favorable to - 
longevity. The severe! libraries number 50,000 vol- 
umes. 

They have a mail from Rock Island, Ill. to Daven- 
port Ind. which is carried in a wheelbarrow. 


The Louisville Journal asserts that a large amount 
of the olive oil exported from France is made from 
American lard, and that the export of lard from this 
sag to France is greater than to all the world be- 
sides. 

An inquest was lately held in London, on the body 
of a lady, when it appeared from the evidence, the 
death of this victim of vanity was occasioned “through 
the long continued practice of tight lacing.” 


Hunt’s Rolling Mill has been burnt down at Harris- 
burgh, Pa. Loss, $30,000. 


For the first time in thirty years the port of Hava 
na, was on the 30th ult., without a vessel. 


It is believed that at the time of the passage of the 
tariff, there were over 200,000 persons out of work 
in the manufactories and workshops of New York 
and New England. A large proportion of these peo- 
ple will resume their labors in the course of this 
month. 

In every direction we hear that the factories arc 
preparing to employ extra hands. The Mattewan 
factory set 400 to work last Monday. A gentleman 
(Mr. Tech, late of the firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co.) 
left the city on Saturday, to put his factory in opera- 
tion at Haverstraw, which employs over persons. 
20,000 persons, who were idle a month ago, are again 
at work. The prospect brightens—N. Y. American. 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 
Willcontinue the above business at his old stand, and having 
ts with manufacturers of Leather and 
in the cities of New-Yorx, Paitapetrmia, and Atsany, and 
having in his employ first rate workmen, he is enabled to supply 
peepee the belly tee ae by aly ey 








Thread of all num- 
bers, India Rubber and J Skins, Stock Bind. 


""S An assortment of Suck Maxer’s Finvixes will be kept 
on hand. 

Also, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, —~ 
To Builders and Contractors. 


Patent Leather, on hand and made to order. 
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dificultion existing in almost every lock oow in eae, and to much 

complained ef by and house owners, in almost entirely 

removed. The simple ee eS Se ee 


All orders addressed to the subscriber, at the Furnace, Fonda- 


street, will receive prompt 
ROB’T L_ CUNNINGHAM. 
Schenectady, Nov. 26, 1841. 
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So ” BOARDMAN & VAN VOAST, 
HENRY MORSE, Beildere tn Albany 
JOSEPH HORSF. 
JOHN KELLY 
CORNELIUS THOMPSON, 
: m BLIAS LYON, Builders in Sebenectedy. 
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MISCELLANY. 


{From the Amateur.] 
SONG OF THE HENPECKED. 


O her hair is dark as the midnight wave, 
And her eye is like the kindling fire; 

And her voice is sweet as the spirit’s voice 
That chords with the seraph’s lyre, 


But her nails are as sharp as a toasting fork, 
And her arms as strong as a bear’s: 

She pyjied my hair and she gouged my eye, 
And she kicked me down the stairs, 


I've got an eye that’s made of glass, 
And I’ve got me a wig that’s new,— 

The Hy rizzled in corkscrew curls, 

And eye is a clouded blue. 


She may shake her knuckles full in my face, 
And put the lamp to my beard, 

And hold the broomstick over my head— 
But I’m not a bit afeard— 





For I’ve bound her over to keep the peace, 
And I’ve bought me a crab tree cane— 

The justice will come, and the constable too, 
Is she meddles with me again. 


My head was a week in the linen cap, 
And my eye a month in the patch ; 

I never thought that the torch of love 
Would light such a brimstone match ! 


(From the New England Review.] 
THE REPLY. 
Oh! his face is as red as the dog-day sun 
In the misty sun-set sky ; 
And the tip of his nose is a burning coal, 
You might light your candle by. 


His eye was gouged by a two quart jag 
That cracked across his nose : 

And his other has taken a rainbow hue 
From his pot-companion’s blows. 


He blundered against the red -hot grate, 
And the grate returned the blow— 

And the lamp that singed his grisly beard 
Was the igh coal below. 


I’ve emtied his bottles of liquor, free 
As the flow of Autumn rain,— 

And the sheriff will come, and the jailor too, 
If he fills them up again. 


He has lost his scalp—he has lost his eye— 
And his face is grim with blows—- 

And the ear! light of our love has changed 
To the light of a tippler’s nose. 





HINTS TO MECHANICS AND WORKMEN. 


If you would avoid the diseases your particular 
trades and work are liable to produce, attend to the 
following hints :— 

Keep if possible, regular hours. Never suppose 
that you have done extra work, when you sit up till 
midnight, and do not rise till eight or nine in the 
morning. 

Abstain from ardent spirit, cordials and malt li- 
quors. Let your drink be, like that of Franklin, 
when he was a printer—pure water. 

Never use tobacco inanyform. By chewing, smok- 
ing or snuffing, you spend money which would help 
to clothe you, or would enable you, if single, to make 
a useful present to an aged mother or dependent sis- 
ter; if married, to buy your wife a frock, or get 
books for your children. You also by any of these 
filthy practices, injure your health, bringing on head- 
ache, gnawing at the stomach, low spirits, trembling 
of the limbs, and, at times, sleeplessness. 

Be particular in preserving your skin clean, by re- 
gular washing of your hands and face, and mouth, 
before each meal, and of your whole body at least 
once a week; and by combiing and brushing the 
hair daily. 

Always have fresh air in the room in which you 
work, but so that you shall not be in a draft. 

Take a short time in the morning, if possible, and 
always in the evening, or towards sundown, by stand- 
ing erect, and exercising your chest and limbs by a 
walk where the air is the purest. 

If confined in doors let your food consist in large pro- 
portion, of milk and bread, and well boiled vegetables. 
Meat and fish ought to be used sparingly, and only 
atdinner. You are better without coffee, tea, or cho- 
colate. If you use any of them, it ought not to be 
more than once a day.—Journal of Health. 


FEMALE DRESS IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 

The dress of females of rank was restrained by lim- 
itations of a nature somewhat similar to those which 
restricted the absurdities of male attire, and was less 
extravagant. The gown, composed of silk or velvet, 





was shortened or lengthened according to the rank of 
the wearer. The countess was obliged, by the rules 
of etiquette, to have a train both behind and before, 
which she hung upon her arm, or fastened upon her 
girdle ; the baroness, and all urffler her degree, were 
prohibited from assuming the badge of distinction. 
The matron was distinguished from the unmarried 
woman by the different mode of their head attire; the 
hood of the former had recently been superseded by 
acoif or close bonnet, of which the pictures of Hol- 
bein give arepreseatation; while the youthful and the 
single, with characteristic simplicity, wore her hair 
braided with knots of ribbon. The materials of the 
dress were costly; and were sometimes enriched by 
embroidery, and by the addition of precious stones. 
Such were the demand for cloths of gold and silver, 
for velvet and damasks, that three or four thousand 
pieces were in one year imported from Italy; this 
number in those times was immense, when persons 
of inferior rank were obliged to adhere toa simple 
and serviceable garment made of woollen or hempen 
cloth, somewhat resembling the Saxon tunic, and from 
this gown, the frock of the wagoner, still in use, is 
supposed to have been derived. 


RISKS OF MERCANTILE LIFE. 


Gen. Dearborn, in a lecture delivered last winter, 
before the farmers of Massachusetts Legislature, de- 
clared, that 97 out of every 100 persons who obtained 
their livelihood by buying and selling, failed or died 
insolvant. This fact he ascertained by reference to 
the books of the custom house, the banks, probate of- 
fice, and from the recollections of the oldest mer- 
chants. If this statement approximates to the truth 
in relation to the risk of mercantile life, it should in- 
duce fathers who place their sons upon a farm to in- 
stil into their minds a love of agricultural pursuits. 
Gen. Dearborn declared that “ he would prefer a cot- 
tage in the country with five acres of ground, to the 
most splendid palace that could be erected in the city, 
if he must depend upon the success of merchandise 
to support it.” 


BUYING AND SELLING. 


Without agriculture and manufactures flourish ina 
country, it is impossible to attain an advantageous 
commerce. The excellent maxim of Cato should 
never be lost sight of, that “a master of a family 
should bea seller nota buyer.” All the comforts of 
a family, all the wealth of a city, and all the grandeur 
and power of a state, depend on selling much and buy- 
ing little, or selling more than is bought. 


SCAMPERINC. 


A late traveller by steam through France to Mar- 
seilles to Naples, calling at Genoa, Leghorn, and Ci- 
vita Vecchia, has published in London a narrative of 
his travels graphically entitled “‘.4 scamper through 
Italy and the Tyrol.’’ With steam-like rapidity, he 
says, “ Vesuvius was ascended, and other environs of 
Naples visited, and then hey for Rome;” whence, af.- 
ter a residence of four days, to Florence, next, after 
a sojourn of two days, to Venice, by Bologua, Ferra- 
ra. and Padua, the two last being seen while the vet- 
turino halted. To Venice three days were given; and 
then our author returned home through the Tyrol, 
part of Switzerland, and Belgium, walking, riding, 
or using railroads, as opportunity occurred. The 
time occupied in this tour of 3,500 miles was fifty-two 
days; the sum expended on conveyances £22 3s €d, 
and the total outlay £39 3s 6d. The luggage of the 
traveler was conveyed in a “‘leather knapsack, about 
14 inches square.” 


SPURZHEIM’S CHOICE. 


It is said that the late Dr. Spurzheim in selecting 
a companion for life, made choice of a lady who had 
passed through uncommon scenes of calamity. He 
considered great mental suffering necessary to the 
formation of human character and to the develope- 
ment of the highest and purest qualities of the soul. 
There is philosophy in the idea, as well as a prudent 
calculation. 


THE OLDEN TIMES OF ENGLAND. 


The records of the corporation of Canterbury pub- 
lish the expense paid for bringing a heretic from Lon- 
don in 1535 at 14s. 8d; and for a load and a half of 
wood to burn him, 2s. ; for gunpowder, 1d.; anda 
stake and staple, 8d. This is one of the records of 
the “ good old times.” 








THE TAILOR RIGHTED. 


Some one ingeniously proves that a taffF, instead 
of being the ninth part a man, possesses the qualities 
of nine men combined, as follows: 

1, As an economist—he cuts his garments accord. 
ing to the eloth. 

2. Asa gardener—he is careful of his cabbage, 

3. As a cook—he provides himself with a hot 
goose. 

4. As a sheriff’s officer—he does much at sponging 

5. As an executioner—he furnishes a great many 
gallowses. 

6. As a gentleman—he brandishes not a sword, by; 
a bare bodkin. 

7. Asa sailor—he shears off, when he thinks j, 
necessary. 

8. As a lawyer—he attends to many suits. 

9. Asa christian and divine—it is his chief aim to 
form good habits for himself and others. 


AS GOOD ASIF IT WERE ZXSOP. 


The Nantucket Islander says the following 
was lately told by a reformed inebriate, as an apolo. 
gy for much of the folly of drunkards :—‘‘ A monge 
ranging about a brewery, happening to fall into one 
of the vats of beer, was in immediate danger of drown. 
ing, and appealed to a cat to help him out. The cat 
replied, it is a foolish request, for as soon as I get 
you out I shall eat you. The mouse piteously re. 
plied, that the fate would be better than to be drown. 
ed in beer. The cat lifted him out, but the fumes of 
beer caused puss to sneeze; the mouse took refuge 
in his hole. he cat called upon the mouse to come 
out: You rascal, did you not promise that I should 
eat you?’ “Ah!” replied the mouse, “but you know 
I was in liquor at the time!’’ 


NAMES MISPLACED. 


Mr. F. Grog, is a candidate for tax-collector in 
Beaufort District, South Carolina. Mr. Henry Grog. 
rum is President of a temperance society in Virginia. 
Stephen Rum-bold is the Treasurer of another tee-to. 
tal association in Maryland. —Philadelphia Express. 


DR. JOHNSON. 


When Dr. Johnson courted Miss Porter, whom he 
married, he told her that he was of mean extraction, 
that he had no money, and that an uncle of his had 
been hanged! The lady by way of reducing herself 
to an equality with him replied that she had no more 
money than himself, and though none of her relations 
had been hanged, she had fifty who deserved hanging’ 
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IMPORTANT INVENTION TO BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS. 


\ ILSON’S PATENT LEVER LOCK AND LATCH, 

WITHOUT SPRINGS.—The subscriber, agent for the 
sale of the above Locks, having permanently located in this city, 
is now prepared to supply all orders with despatch. The above 
Lock is a new and important invention, possessing many advan- 
tages over every other kind of Lock which has ever been in ust. 
It is made without springs of any kind and is not liable to ge! 
out of order. The principle being that of the weighted lever it acts 
with great regularity and little friction. 

Weare also prepared tu furnish an ALARM LOCK, — 
ed on the same principle, with the addition of a guard or ala 
bolt, which, when set, closes up the key hole of the lock, and may 
be at pleasure attached to a bell or any other means of alarm, ei 
ther within or without the building, and will immediately set the 
alarm in motion when any attempt is made to force the lock o 
pick it open, the door still remaining securely fastened. 

Orders “dressed to the subscriber, at his office, 67 State st 
(up stairs,) will receive immediate attention. 


8. F. BENNETT. 
Albany, August 17, 1942. 
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